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THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 


The Edinburgh chair, which lately caused such a hubbub, is 
again vacant — but after the absurd termination of Jast year’s 
contest musicians of reputation will be unlikely to expose their 
names and characters to contumely by declaring themselves 
candidates. Mr. Donaldson has no one to oppose him and the 
interests of the law clique must perforce carry the day. Alas 
for the seventy-three thousand pounds of poor General Reid! 
This enormous bequeathal has been prettily handled by those 
whose duty it was to render it a means of advancing the interests 
of music—but whose practice has been to convert it to pur- 
poses wholly foreign to the intentions of the testator. 

So little interest has the new election excited, that we have 
not seen the subject broached in any respectable organ of the 
press. We are not aware that Mr. Sterndale Bennett, the 
fittest person for the office if the clearly expressed wishes of 
the endower be of any consequerice, intends taking part in the 
approaching contest. Indeed, he cannot, consistently with the 
respect due to his reputation, offer himself again as a candidate, 
and the only way in which he could gracefully accept the Pro- 
fessorship would be in the event of a unanimous invitation from 
the professors in whose gift it stands vested—and even then we 
have no authority to venture an opinion that he would respond 
to their demands. For our own parts we should not rejoice in 
his elevation to the chair. 

Among the candidates whose names have already been pub- 
lished are Sir Henry Bishop, Mr French Flowers, Mr. Klitz, 
(of Southampton,) and Dr. Wesley. We must confess our 
surprise that such men as the first and last of these should 
condescend to aspire to be the pivot on which to turn as arrant a 
job as was ever contemplated. To argue whose claims are most 
worthy consideration would be a mockery after last year’s 
election, the monstrosity of which, has fixed an indelible stain 
on the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Flowers and Mr. Klitz 
imagine it, perhaps, a favourable way of rendering themselves 
more widely known — and, therefore, we leave them with the 
recommendation to stay quietly at their own fire-sides, unless 
lured by some far more substantial vision than the Edinburgh 
Chair in prospectu. 

But let us not waste words on a subject of so little musical 
importance. We have no sympathy with the hope expressed 





by a writer in the Athenewm—*“ that the appointment this 
time will be filled for good,”—since jobbing and impartiality 
never yet went together; and sans impartiality an upright 
decision were impossible. The Edinburgh professors are evi- 
dently bent upon making a job of the election, and it is for the 
discussion of those who take interest in the matter—which we 
do not whether THE LAw have any means of enforcing the 
integritous disposition of General Reid’s bequeathal. We 
recommend every candidate to place his claims in the hands 
of his solicitor. 

We had forgotten something hardly worth remembering :—a 
writer in a print called The Great Gun declares that the fit- 
test person to be elected, is Dr. Gauntlett,—(organ-minister of 
St. Olave’s). This—notwithstanding it appears in a print which 
few read and fewer purchase—might be worthy some attention ; 
but that the style of the musical notices which have appeared 
from time to time, is of that peculiar kind that at once declares 
Dr. Gauntlett to be their author. Therefore, to better 
his chance, we recommend “the doctor” to drop his own 
advocacy — which can scarcely (in the nature of things) 
benefit his cause—and place his claims in the hands of his 
solicitor. But he must secure a proviso—that the solicitor do 
not keep them as collateral security for not being abused in The 
Great Gun. 








THE OUTLETS OF THE LONDON THEATRES 
AND OTHER PLACES OF PUBLIC RESORT. 
By J. L. 


Beginning (as I mostly do) ab ovo, I may just state, that it 
was the French Constituente, which, fifty years ago, passed a 
very judicious and clever building act, whereas England did 
not get one until 1844; so, it is also full well known, that in 
several States of Germany, very stringent regulations exist 
about the outlets which places of public resort are compelled to 
be provided with, for guarding against accidents of fire, &c. 
This does not apply to more doors being made for general use, 
but to such as are only opened in case of accident. I think 
that a great (aye, and unwarrantable) neglect is, in this respect, 
observable in London. Consider, a sudden fire breaking out, 
say, during Mr. Allcraft’s late concert in Covent Garden, when 
even the stage was crowded with spectators! 3,500 people 
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would have had to disembogue themselves, through a very few 
and very narrow passages. If, to cite another example, by 
some explosion of the gas-pipes, or the like (“mon volente 
Deo, the Italian Opera should get hot—then, the 800 or 
1000 people in the gallery-stalls and gallery would have to 
come down by one single staircase, and one single door. We 
may the more conveniently broach this subject, as, in this ease, 
we could not well cram our papers with coroner’s inquests, and 
such dissonant matters. We could not well have a leading 
article—“ Awful conflagration at Theatre—3504 lives 
lost.” But, to bring the matter a little more home to the proper 
quarters—it would be a pity (!) if the story would eventually 
go on:—‘‘ Mr , the lessee, or Dukes so-and-so amongst 
the dead.” We are just in a jesting mood, and treat (we know 
wrongly) things serious with levity; but we indulge in the 
hope, that some of our liberal London members will, some day, 
strike this lugubrious chord in St. Stephens’—Chapel. 














MUSIC AT LEEDS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The sublime science has at last been well practised during 
the past month in this busy town, and large audiences have at- 
tended the rival promenade concerts of Messrs. Burton and 
Brown. The exertions of the latter are especially worthy of com- 
mendation ; he possesses a neat and well drilled band, capable 
of rendering the light and simple melodies, the polkas, the 
quadrilles, and the waltzes in an efficient manner. Mr. Brown 
produced an excellent programme, containing several gallops 
by Gungel, a German composer comparatively unknown in this 
country ;—one entitled “‘ Mayday,” introducing the Cuckoo note, 
and another called “« The Joys of Matrimony,” were deservedly 
admired. Mr. Watson, a flautist, performed the hackneyed 
variations by Drouet, on “God save the Queen” very creditably ; 
—Messrs. Jackman and Cawthra were excellent in the vocal 
portion of the entertainment, which passed off with considera- 
ble éclat. Mr. Burton’s last concert of the present season took 
place on the 4th inst., when, as usual, the house was a bumper. 
The programme was not judiciously selected ; it aimed at effects 
which Mr. Burton’s band, even with the assistance of part of 
that of the 83d regiment, were unable efficiently to produce. 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor was a lamentable instance 
in point ; the last movement was entirely spoiled. Mr. Saynor’s 
flute solo was the gem of the evening; his mellow tone was 
heard to great advantage. Mr. Burton executed a solo on the 
pianoforte, very creditably ; while Mrs. Sunderland contributed 
not a little to the vocal attractions of theevening. Mr. Burton 
has netted a considerable sum by this speoulation,—indeed the 
terms of admission, compared with those of the rival concerts, 
would leave no room to doubt it—and the appeal to large num- 
bers at reduced prices has generally been found to be the better 
policy. The Brahams are engaged to sing at Huddersfield on 
the 27th inst. The seven Lancashire Bellringers have arrived 
in Leeds, announcing their performance as “ THE GREATEST 
MUSICAL TREAT IN THE WORLD !”—modest men! 


J. H. 








PAusings of a PAusician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


‘* Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting !” 


No. XI, 
A DIALOGUE IN 1945, 
ScENE. 


An elegantly furnished room, with table prepared for breakfast. 
Edward Ratcliffe discovered reading. 

Edward (closing the book). These journals give you a better insight 
into the manners and customs of an age than any novel in the world. I 
feel myself, now, almost living amongst the musical enthusiasts of the 
last century; and although I can scarcely imagine that such prejudice 
against innovation should exist, I am glad, for the sake of the art, that 
this volume has had such an extensive sale. It may serve as a glorious 
example to our musical conservatives of the present day, and give them 
an excellent idea how their narrow views on various subjects will be con- 
sidered by their great grandchildren. 

Enter Frederick Morton. 

Ah, Fred., you're just in time; just in time, I mean, to compliment 
me upon my new purchase; for it has entertained me so that, although 
you have kept me waiting an hour for breakfast, I was not aware of the 
act until I accidentally glanced at my watch. 

Fred. And what is this book with which you seem so much delighted? 

Edward. The journal of a musical amateur, commenced upwards of a 
century ago, and concluded in the year 1857. It is called “ Bruce’s 
Diary,” and gives a capital deseription of the state of music in that 
time. 

Fred. Come, then; I propose a division of labor: let me act host for 
the morning, and, whilst I am preparing the coffee and accompaniments, 
you shall dip into the volume and inoculate me with a little of your en- 
thusiasm. 

Edward. Agreed! (opening the book) The first bit that I think will 
amuse you is an account of a morning concert, which was given at some 
large rooms in Hanover Square, and at which the writer was present. 
“ Every seat,” he says, “ was so full at two o’clock that I was compelled 
to stand during the entire performance. There was no orchestra at 
all, and the vocal music was accompanied on the grand pianoforte.” 

Fred. The grand pianoforte! What at a public concert? Oh, this 
must have been some minor affair, which our friend Bruce has taken the 
privilege of an author to magnify. 

Edward. At all events the price was not a minor affair; for he informs 
us that he paid half-a-guinea for his ticket, and that the reserved seats 
were fifieen shillings. 

Fred. What to hear compositions, written for the orchestra, tamely 
given forth by a pianoforte? Why they could do, this, surely, in their 
own drawing-rooms. 

Edward. And so they could, Fred., as far as the instrumental portion 
went; but they could not get the singers, From what I can understand, 
the public cared for nothing but vocalists and miraculous solo performers ; 
and, as it did not matter, for the display of their talents, how they were 
accompanied, orchestral works were left almost entirely to a small 
aristocracy of taste, whose united efforts called into being and fostered 
the Philharmonic Society. But I have scarcely begun to surprise you 
yet: let us see what follows (reading) —“ After the concert, which did 
not terminate until half-past five, dined with a friend, and afterwards 
went with him to the English opera-house.” 

Fred. Come, we’ll have a cup of coffee before you begin that story. I 
suppose now we shall have a minute account of the opera, and hear a 
musical amateur’s opinion upon the production of one of our native 
composers who was then just struggling into notice. (Pours out coffee.) 
Go on; I long to hear his remarks. 

Edward (reading). “ The first piece was called the ‘ Evil Eye,’ which 
was already an established favorite at this theatre. John Reeve, as Zany 
Kiebabs, kept the house in a continued roar of laughter.” 

Fred. (astonished). John Reeve! Zany Kiebabs |! 

Edward (still reading). “ But this was nothing to the shrieks of mer- 
riment in the afterpiece, when vur friend Jack coolly walked out of the 
mummy-case.” 

Fred, Mummy-case ! 
English opera-house. 

Edward. Well, I thought so too: but stay; here are some remarks, 
which will perhaps enlighten us upon the subject (reads )—* The theatre, 
at this time, was under the management of Mr. Arnold; and, although it 
was called the English opera-house, an opera was a species of entertain- 
ment rarely witnessed within its walls. By the terms of their license, 


SHAKSPERE. 


Why I thought you said that this was the 
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however, they were compelled to have a certain number of pieces of 
music in each act. This gave rise to the most absurd effects: songs 
were lugged in, bearing not the slightest relation to the drama; and duets 
were introduced, such as were never heard before, and I trust may never 
be heard again. But their great hope was im finales: the act-drop 
scarcely ever fell without a number of people rushing in most uncere- 
moniously (very often into a gentleman’s drawing-room) and bawling, at 
the top of their voices, some such nonsense as the following, the music 
being about equal to the words: 

When morning beams, 

We wake from dreams, 

And off to hunt we go. 

And, when it’s o’er, 

We drink and roar, 

Hark forward, ho, yo ho! 

Fred. And did this state of things continue long after the period he 
names? 

Edward (Turning over the leaves of the book). I have not time now to 
trace the gradual rise of our present English opera; but I cannot close 
my extracts without giving you a notion how new ideas were received in 
the year 1845. “ About this time,” says Bruce, “ the transposing piano- 
forte was introduced to the public for the first time: and indeed this was 
the year of many sweeping reforms in the art.” He then goes on to 
enumerate many innovations which have made music what it now is; 
and without which we can, of course, scarcely consider how they could 
get on at all. The opposition to these great improvements was, however, 
most powerful; and this, too, from a cause which I think will somewhat 
astonish you. 

Fred. And what was that, pray? a mere blind veneration for the tie- 
wig notions of the day ? 

Edward. With many it was so; but a reason very gravely and exten- 
sively urged against the general adoption of these principles was neither 
more nor less than that it would render music too simple ! 

Fred. Come, that’s rational, however, for men who pretended to take 
an interest in the progress of the art: something like backing a man to 
run a race, and insisting upon his wearing thick boots for fear he should 
run too easily. 

Edward. Exactly so. It is by reading the opinions of a past age that 
we learn to be liberal in the present; and I would advise you, therefore, 
to procure this book and keep it in your room as a talisman to protect 
you against entertaining narrow and prejudiced ideas on the projected 
improvements of your own time. But come—we have had enough of 
Bruce for this morning (closing the book) — and now tell me what are 
you going to do with yourself to-day ? ‘ 

Fred. In the first place, I am going to a concert at the National Music 
Hall, where I am in hopes you will accompany me. I have not seen 
the programme, but I know that they perform, as usual, two of the best 
symphonies: besides, you must recollect that it is the first morning of 
our young countryman’s concert-piece, and there will, no doubt, be a 
large audience. 

Edward. And do you know what this concert-piece is? Can it be that 
it is formed neither on the symphony or the overture model ? 

Fred. Come, my boy; think of Bruce, and divest yourself of any 
thing like prejudice before you go to hear this new work. Why should 
it resemble either of these you have named ? Why is a grand orchestral 
piece to be constructed by line and rule, as you build a house? Great 
compositions may have been produced on a certain plan, but that is no 
reason why we are to adhere to this plan for ever. Why did dramatists 
continue so long to write heavy plays in five acts? Not because they 
thought it the best mode of developing their story, but because Aristotle, 
centuries before, had placed his veto against either a greater or a lesser 
number; and no person had courage enough to break through a law so 
sanctified by age. 

Edward. But will this new production be considered classical by the 
regular concert goers ? 

Fred. Classical; pshaw! That word has been a bugbear to damp the 
energy of more growing talent than I could name. Take this as a 
maxim—genius must be classical ; and had Shakspere written his plays in 
three acts instead of five, or in any other form he pleased, immortality 
would have been equally his reward. 

Edward. Well, I promise you that I will shake off all my previous 
notions, and accompany you with pleasure; more especially as I have 
been just lecturing you upon the folly of wedding ourselves to any parti- 
cular set of ideas. Come, we will go out together and look at the bills of 
the opera: if the “ Betrothed” is done this evening, I will go and see 
it for the nineteenth time. 

Fred. T will just leave this roll of music at my own house, as the 
ladies are anxiously expecting it, and I shall be then at your service. 

Edward. May I ask what their taste has led them to select? 

Pred. A capriccio by Mendelssohn and three or four of Beethoven’s 
sonatas is all that I am going to take them at present; but I promised, 





to-morrow, to purchase some of our modern compositions, which, of 
course, are better adapted to show off our instruments now in use. 

Edward. First-rate works are imperishable; and, although we have 
certainly somewhat different pianofortes to play them upon, we can still 
appreciate their many beauties to the fullest extent. Bruce says that a 
great number of the favorite pieces performed during the last century were 
originally written for the old harpsichord, and for the pianoforte which 
contained only five octaves and a half. 

Fred. Let us hope then that the next age will as far improve upon 
ours, in every thing connected with the art, as we have upon that which 
has preceded us. But come; we are gossiping the morning away, and 
shall be late for the Music Hall. It is now one o’clock, and recollect 
that they begin precisely at the time appointed. Allons and let me set 
you an example of punctuality. 

(Ezeunt.) 








ADVICE TO DISPUTANTS. 


As F precedes the letter G, 

So must their musical notations be! 

(For F most surely leads to G, 

Whate’er their enharmonics be). 

When Fashion, which doth rule the world, 

Her fiat against Sense hath hurl’d, 

Perchance the alphabet may change! 

Then Music may take an alter’d range. 

But, whilst A, B, C, D, and E, 

And letter F, and letter G, 

Retain their fix’d progressive order, 

G flat before F sharp, ‘tis plain, 

Can only bring confused disorder! 
Amicus. 


AN AMATEUR CHAT ABOUT THE FUGUE. 


What is a Fugue? pray can you tell 
What mean these strange—these medling sounds, 
This subject hunting all pellmell, 
Which some bold voice first does announce ? 
Perhaps you can its drift define, 
And this gordian knot entwine. 


My friend, adepts in music can, 
And such are starting every day, 
These can divulge the laws and plan, 
What could I on such subject say? 
Who am a novice in that art 
That wants so much of mind, of heart— 
However, my steel pen shall try, 
And with my friend's request comply. 


A Fugue seems like a great debate, 
To which are listening young and old, 
A president does the subject state, 
And all its bearings nice unfold. 
The subject grave, yet seems to please, 
A voice repeats it loud and clear; 
A second, third, and fourth encrease 
The model, as it does appear. 


Another subject braves the throng, 
And mingles with the question free, 

And in that storm majestic, strong, 
All voices join, in due degree. 


Now like the sea, in dread commotion, 
Whirlwinds contending, dreadful roar, 

Whilst great confusion swells the ocean, 
Fierce waves assault the rocky shore. 


Thus threat’ning clouds disgorge their ire, 
And, murmuring, like a Fugue expire. 
This is, dear friend, all I can say; 
Perhaps some more—another day. 


March 9th, 1845. 


J. A. STOMPFF. 
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THE NAIAD'’S SONG. 
(For Music.) 


I am not a nymph of the woods and dell, 
Who sports all the day on the sunny wold; 

I am not a gnome who delights to dwell 
Under the earth in a palace of gold. 


I'm not a spirit of the balmy air, 

Who floats on the zephyr at eve’s soft hour; 
Who fans the cheek of a lady fair, 

And tears her perfumes from the sweetest flow’r. 


I’m a nymph of the waters and I delight 
To dive in the blue and fathomless deep ; 

To rest in the stream that flows pure and bright, 
And dance in the foam—where the torrents leap. 


Where the musical fountain gently plays, 
Where waters o’er pearls and rich corals roam ; 
Where gay cascades foam—in the sun’s bright ray ; 
There, there do I dwell—’tis the Naiad’s home. 








@Original Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Liverpool, February, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 

I see a letter from your correspondent French Flowers, about hymns 
and choral writing, and cadences, and the three favourite chords and 
ideas, and psalms and tetrads, and nonsense, which is written so com- 
pletely in the botherment style, that I cannot persuade myself that he 
has so much as one regularly based notion about music; but that, be- 
longing to some musical doctrine society, where he has tired his asso- 
ciates into acquiescence with his imaginings, he feels encouraged to try 
a similar experiment upon the readers of the “ Musical World.” 

His doctrine of the supertonic tetrad is not singular; but it is un-sys- 
tematic and untrue. It arises out of the mistake that the subdominant 
supertonic is a perfect fifth to the dominant note; and out of the conve- 
nience to arrange the notes into a series of conjoined third notes as they 
may stand in the dominant chords, and the chords of the diminished 
seventh. 

The subdominant note thus attempted to be thrust from its place as 
one of the cardinal points in harmony, is the root of three of the notes in 
this so-called supertonic tetrad; while the supertonic itself is a secondary 
root to the subdominant third note only. 

The effect of distraction in this chord of the subdominant added sixth, 
is frequently avoided by the substitutions of the sharp sixth, or flat 
seventh note, by the sharp root, or eighth note, and by the minor third 
note; and then what becomes of the supertonic tetrad of which French 
Flowers writes so jauntily? 

That Handel considered the subdominant note to be one of the three 
cardinal points in harmony, is evinced in thousands of instances; and, 
as if he had foreseen that some badly digested effort would be made to 
degrade that important note, he has placed its importance beyond the 
chance of permanent distortion, by giving it the added major seventh 
note in many such instances, as may be found in his “ In sweetest har- 
mony,” and his “ He was brought as a lamb to the slaughter.” 

Yours, truly, 
J. M. X. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


‘“* Weak men are incapable of sincerity.” 
“ Clear away the chaff, then you'll see the wheat.” 
Dear Sir, 

A man who enters your house under the profession of friendship, 
speaks in high terms of the public undertakings of the host, then goes 
home and writes in disguise bitter personal public letters in direct opposi- 
tion to his vowed sentiments; moreover, when that man takes away his 
host’s (rather expensive) compositions with the understanding to benefit 
him, but when asked to return them (which I yet expect he will do) ab- 
sents himself altogether, I need only leave it to the candour of worthy 
men to decide whether that man’s intentions are pure, and worthy of 
credit, An open foe may be a generous man; but a serpent friend is 


incapable of noble actions, and devoid of right principles. Readers, need 
I tell you to shun such a dangerous character as is here described, for 
such a mean-souled sycophant would destroy the peace of families, and 
whilst in the act smile in your face, under the garb of friendship. What 
a most hateful picture to draw; but who says I have overdrawn it? 

Mr. Edward Clare has written a long unmeaning letter, in which he 
| fully grants that it is “ unlikely that a prudent editor would make false 
' accusations against his correspyudenis,” since then the editor has not 
} done so. Does Mr. Edward Clare think that I could after this conde- 
scend to mix myself up with him; no, I would not argue with such a 
man. 

I have lately placed myself in the four following positions in this re- 
spectable journal: first with a gentleman who disapproves of the term 
“ interval,” which I consider is being “ more nice than wise,” so fasti- 
dious a person could not, I should suppose, imagine a straight line ; nor 
deem a nought a numeral. The second is a gentleman who professes to 
know little of music, and abuses a styl of composition which all the best 
musicians have written in; my reply to him is “’tis a pity when 
charming they talk of things that they don’t understand.” The third is a 
gentleman who does not even know how to write the enharmonic scale. 
The fourth is a person who, out of sheer ignorance sneers at the manner 
in which the intervals in music shvudd be treated, in proof of which he 
calls “ two octaves the inversion of eleven.” 

Such opponents could scarcely intimidate the most nervous man. [ 
will take my leave of lovers of new systems, and pretenders of science, 
and write music instead of letters; for I am tired of this narrow sphere 
of action. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours, truly, 
FreNcH FLOWERs. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I find in the last week’s “ Musical 
World” one point in which I perfectly concur with Mr. J. Molineux, 
viz. “1 am fully convinced that the subtle difference (referring to the 
manner of writing the enharmonic scale) is totally apart from the real 
practice of music.” My motive for acquiescing in such an outlandish 
opinion, was that I felt persuaded that this sentence would not have been 
noticed by those correspondents who usually attack me, without I ap- 
proved of it myself, then there would be a nice opportunity for them to 
give me aslap. Moreover, I thought it possible (trusting a little to the 
weakness of my enemies) that if I agreed with another in an unsound 
principle, the subject of which might be a little beyond what is taught in 
musical primers, that they would not let the subject pass over, of course, 
“in silent contempt,” whilst I had the satisfaction of knowing the ex- 
tent of their musical knowledge. A sound theory (in spite of poor 
Richard Thurston's country letter, written in the village of Steinfield, 
February Sth, 1845) can never be apart from the practice of music, 
(although for the sake of arriving at the truth, that is, by way of fair 
argument, I allowed myself to say it could be). Mr. Wallbridge made a 
sad mistake by uttering such a sentiment, and Musica shows himself as 
equally profound in confirming that gentleman’s notions on the subject 
of fugue: but, really with such old authority as his, all the arguments of 
the best musicians would be of no avail, and the fugue choruses in the 
Messiah are, in the mineralogical phraseology of Mr. Wallbridge, nothing 
but “ musical fossils.” “ Musica’s” last letter on the enharmonic scale, is 
a sad specimen of a defence. I fear this unfortunate scale has, in the 
recent arguments, been mixed up with the chromatic scale. Mr. Moli- 
neux is, I perceive, well versed in figures, yet this will not make him a 
practical musician. If this gentleman will give me a musical example to 
establish his (right) opinion on the enharmonic scale, and another to 
establish his (wrong) opinion concerning the perfect fourth, then I should 
have more respect for his abilities, and look patiently over the over con- 
fident manner in which he is in the habit of expressing his opinions. If 
Mr. Molineux cannot give musical illustrations to confirm his theories, 
then the last sentence of his last letter will fall on his own pate, e. g., 
“he would speedily denounce these gentlemen as persons who know as 
much of the physiology of music, as the ropemakers do about hemp seed.” 
I hope, Mr. Editor, you will excuse this long hastily-written P.S, 


THE MUSIC COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
Letter I. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
March 3. 1845. 
Dear Sir, 
I have ventured to trespass on your valuable space in reference to the 
ubove question, as it has shaped itself, in the case of “ Chappell v. Purday, 





now pending judgment in the “ Court of Exchequer;” I am only eur- 
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prised that a more able hand has not yet addressed you on this all im- 
portant subject, as regards the interests of the English and Foreign 
musicians, It is well known to parties concerned inthe point raised, that 
it relates to an illegal infringement of a music copyright granted by a 
foreigner, for value received, and consummated by a deed annexed thereto 
to an English subject; and that the chief point reserved for adjudication 
is, whether this deed be valid according to the English law, or, whether 
or not a foreign author has a legal right existing in this country to dispose, 
by sale, of his works, and thereby of giving a real power of assignment to an 
English music publisher for English use, in addition to a similar assignment 
to a foreign music publisher for foreign use. Some assert that the foreigner 
has the power, if he take due advantage of it, by simultaneous publica- 
tion. Others boldly affirm that he has not the power at all, and can sell 
but once, viz. in his own country. This may seem plausible enough, 
but it is a short sighted view of the case, as we shall another time shew. 
These several opinions have given rise to much perplexity and serious 
disputes in the music trade, which, from the uncertain state of the law on 
the question, have never been pressed to adjustment; andthus have they 
fostered deep-rooted distrust and jealousy amongst the different firms, in 
this interest, as may well be imagined. 

If a mere form or technicality secure to any person the aforesaid ad- 
vantages, then is the law a juggle, and simultaneous publication a farce. 
If the foreigner has not the power at all, then is the Jaw unjust. Either 
state is anything but satisfactory. So we must take the equity view, and 
frame and rest our lawful notions alone upon this. My aim then, will 
be to prove, first,—that the foreigner has a right in equity ; and, secondly, 
that it is to the advantage of the Englishman that he should be enabled 
to assert that right; and, thirdly, that it behoves the legislature to extend 
that right to him on two prominent grounds, viz. fair dealing towards the 
foreigner, and fair play towards the Englishman. 

First, then, the equity rests upon this: that no person can be honestly 
entitled to make a market of the creations of another’s brain, without 
giving him an adequate compensation for it, or obtain his leave or license 
soto do. This is the broad question, and the solid basis of my assump- 
tion. But how stands the practice of the music trade in respect to this ? 
Why, it will have to be credited by those unacquainted with the fact, that 
our music publishers live upon the vitals of foreign produce; thrive upon 
a system of literary smuggling, and by scarcely any other means what- 
soever; and atthe expense of the fair fame and the fortune of the English 
musician. This is no exaggeration; see what follows. It is a notorious 
fact that English music publishers make it a common practice, once or 
twice in the year, of taking a continental trip for the purpose of “ hunt- 
ing down game ;” and by bribing, sub rosa, those who are best able to put 
them in the right scent of it, they “bag” much that is valuable of all 
kinds. Forthwith proceed they straightway to the proprietor thereof, who 
can have no objection, under existing laws, to favour their suit, and then 
a tempting bonne bouche is presented to him to aid in opening a diplomacy, 
which originates in self gratulation and aggrandisement, that are disgrace- 
ful on one hand, and disreputable on the other. Homeward they come, 
laden with their booty, full of glee, and big with secret designs upon the 
credulity of the unwary, and taking advantage of the uncertain state of 
the law, by-a few conventionals emblazoned on the face of their doings, 
seek to appropriate that to their own sordid purposes, which in truth and 
honour belong to him who gave it existence,—the unprotected author. 
Whilst this door is open to mercenary men, can it be expected that they 
should perform the part of good citizens of the world, and honest traders— 
or’that art, the true sourze of all distinctions, should flourish in our own 
land, amid such a blighting atmosphere ? 

It is frequently urged by those who do not choose to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, that as the foreigner does not protect the English- 
man in his copyright in foreign countries, and that as he refuses to sanc- 
tion an international copyright act, why should we protect him? The 
answer to these are, that two wrongs cannot make one right, and retalia- 
tion is a pitiful subterfuge; that by protecting the foreigner we protect 
ourselves, and mutual protection entails, in the long run, mutual advan- 
tages. Therefore such pleas are to all intents and purposes bad, and to 
be repudiated. But, perhaps, after all, the foreigner is a good judge, and 
not an unjust dealer in the affair, and that he has some fair excuse for 
declining an interchange of benefits as they are now proffered to him. 
He may see, as all may see, that the English legislature is not so inte- 
rested in the welfare of the English artist, as the foreign governments are 
in that of the foreign artist, and therefore to yoke himself thus unequally 
with his neighbour would be to give up aportion of his due rights. Does 
he not discover that the English publisher has been, and is still some- 
thing like a privileged pirate, ranging at will over the whole vast con- 
tinent, and that scarcely any prey escapes his notice, or fails to fall into 
his grasp? First, says he, give me compensation for the damage you have 
done to my pockets, then frame your own code of laws in accordance with 
honest principles, and then I shall be prepared to listen to your proposals 
for an international copyright act. Allow me a right of action against 





all those who have plundered me of my personal rights, and then I will 
trust your good faith. Must we not applaud him for his spirit and take 
shame to ourselves ? 

I think now all must admit that not only have I succeeded in raising 
an equity right on the case, but a right of expediency also; and here I 
beg leave to close my present letter, reserving the second point for my 
next, I am, Dear Sir, 

Truly yours, &c. 
EpwarD CrareE. 

P.S. I am glad to find that the attention of Parliament has been drawn 
to the point of international copyright, and that a question in reference 
thereto was put in the House of Commons last Monday night, by Lord 
Mahon to the Premier, and that the Right Hon. Bart. stated that nego- 
ciations had been, and were on foot with the different continental states, 
to a settlement of the matter, but that these negociations had been greatly 
impeded by the defective state of the law of copyright in this country. 
This is an admission which must sooner or later form the basis upon 
which we may hope to secure the rights I am contending for. 


PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 


, To the Editor of the Musical World, 
ir, 

Your endeavours to advance music as an art, in every possible way, 
deserve the marked support of every musical person and professor in 
this kingdom, and especially with regard to Parochial Psalm Singing in 
this country and Ireland, where it seems to be as bad, if not worse than 
here. It really is a mockery of the service of the Almighty, to hear the 
cruel attempts at choral singing in some of our parish churches; but it 
will ever be so until a regular and systematic plan is laid down by 
musical men, and no deviation a!lowed from it—not left to the will or 
decision of the parson, who, in nine cases out of ten, cares as little for it 
as his ignorance of music is as great. And as far as the payment of a 
choir goes, they imagine such things should not be; for, generally speak- 
ing, they consider, if a parish clerk receives ten or twelve pounds per 
annum, he is a favored individual, and, besides his official duty, he is 
expected to sing (save the mark) psalms and hymns, and “ad infinitum.” 
Combined with the organist, who, passing rich on £20 a year, and in 
many cases hardly as much, along with the charity boys and girls he is 
expected to have a choir, and appear like a gentleman. In the musical 
department of the church there needs to be a thorough reformation; and 
until the parsons are obliged by law to give £100 or so, a year, out of 
their enormous incomes, varying from £500 to £2000, to support and 
pay a choir, it will (the musical service of the church) be ever a disgrace 
to it. Is it not as much part and parcel of the service as the clergyman’s 
sermon, and why not be paid for in the same ratio? Coming events cast 
their shadow; for, amidst the turmoil and agitation which exist in the 
established church at the present period, the next move must ultimately 
be the reformation of the choir and the improvement thereof. The time 
is approaching when the bishops will, for the future, at their annual 
visitations, &c., hold it as part of their duty to make enquiry relative to 
the sacred music performed at divine service, as well as the doctrine in- 
culcated by the parson to his parishioners. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. G. 


MR. CARTE ON THE BOEHM FLUTE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


My Dear Mr. Editor, 

Having many years ago taken a fancy to the flute, I went for instruc- 
tion to a first-rate professor of that instrument, who desired me to begin 
my study with a new mode of marking the fingering, (taken from A. Ber- 
TINI's method, published in 1830) and which he candidly told me he had 
adopted, from conviction that it was the best and easiest that had ever 
existed. I, accordingly, taking his word for it, commenced my practice 
with this new mode, and I am happy to say that by its means I had soon 
mastered the difficulties of fingering. Instability is one of the characte- 
ristics of human nature!!! Such was my reflection, when, about a fort- 
night since, not only I was tempted, but actually did, exchange my old 
eight-keyed flute, for one of the Boehm flutes, lately introduced in this 
country, and I, moreover, purchased a method by Ricwarp CaRTE, 
wherewith to learn the new instrument. Judge of my astonishment! 
when on perusing the very first exercise, I find that Mr. Carte (carefully 
omitting to mention the inventor's name) has made one of the very iden- 
tical manners of marking the fingering from which I had formerly 
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studied; save this trifling difference, that, instead of placing the fingering 
horizontally above and below the notes, he marks it vertically below them ! 
the cunning man probably thinking he had thus sufficiently improved and 
disguised it! But I, who am acquainted with it in its original state, must 
say he hath failed in both attempts; and this struck me as being such a 
barefaced glaring plagiarism, that, although I have not the honour of 
being personally acquainted with either of the above-named gentlemen, 
and can, therefore, have no interest in defending the one against the 
other, “ yet my Christian charity prompted me to lean towards the 
victim,” and I inwardly vowed to do all in my power to expose the fact. 
For aught I know the inventor may consider himself highly flattered at a 
man of Mr. Carre’s deserved reputation making free with his ideas, and 
passing them off as genuine! But I, who have a natural horror for one 
Peacock who steals brother Peacock’s feathers because they are better 
than his own, do not think I should be capable of duly appreciating the 
honour conferred. Be that as it may, I have nothing to do with it; 
I merely wish to signalize the circumstance Pro bono publico ; and be - 
cause I never have yet been able to understand why one man should in- 
vent a thing, and Mr. CarTE or any other Mr. be suffered with impunity 
to appropriate to himself the merit of the discovery. As I have every 
reason to believe, that as a lover of justice you will be of the same 
opinion as myself, I take the liberty of troubling you with these few 
lines, Should you think them worthy of insertion in your valuable 
columns, I shall be thereby both honoured and gratified. Honoured by 
your approbation — gratified, because in exposing what I look upon as 
being an unfair proceeding, I feel I am defending a just cause. 
I am, dear Mr. Editor, 
Yours, truly, 
AMATEUR. 


“y’vE A NOTION—.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


London, February 5, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 

The musical public is, doubtless, very grateful to Mr. Flowers for the 
liberality with which he imparts to them his very extraordinary 
“notions” on musical science. It is only to be regretted that these 
“notions” are so seldom in accordance with truth, or common sense. 
The pertinacity with which he enforces them, in spite of their unpalata- 
bleness, would be highly commendable in a good cause, and resembles 
the praiseworthy determination of the nurse, who heeds neither squalls 
or kicks, in administering to her charge, some nauseous compound. Mr. 
Flowers does not, however, like her, disguise his doses in any less repul- 
sive medium; but crams them, rough and crude, down the public throat. 
Amongst the last, and not the least ridiculous, of these “ notions” (I bor- 
row this term, which I think expressive, of Mr. Molineux) are, the con- 
sonancy of the perfect fourth,—the new progression of G flat preceding 
F sharp in the ascending enharmonic scale,—and the art of writing, per- 
forming, or hearing, six melodies at once. Against the first of these 
“notions,” I have already advanced some powerful objections, to which 
Mr. Flowers has replied, nothing; which I account for by the supposition, 
that as he himself adopts them without requiring proof of their accuracy 
or stability, he thinks it unreasonable in others to be more scrupulous. 
I would, however, remind Mr. Flowers, that an assertion does not con- 
stitute a fact; and, that although his pronouncing the perfect fourth to 
be a consonance, may be of some importance, it is not alone, sufficient 
to prove it one. On the subject of the second “notion,” I have already 
given my opinion, and my authorities for that opinion. I will now add, 
that in the enharmonic scale, neither F sharp or G flat exist at all. 
F sharp is used to indicate a sound lower than F sharp, and G flat, a 
sound higher than G flat; our present system of nvtation affording us no 
better means of expressing these sounds. I now come to the third 
“ notion,” namely,—the art of employing six melodies at once. I must 
confess I had always thought that one melody only could exist at one 
time; giving to all other parts, however melodious their progression, the 
designation of harmony, but Mr. Flowers (and who can dispute his veto?) 
pronounces six to be far preferable, and infinitely more agreeable. It is, 
at all events, a saving of time, and has the recommendations of novelty 
and singularity if it have no others. It is to his use of this art, that we 
may, doubtless, attribute the melodiousness and general superiority of 
Mr. Flowers’ compositions, and shows that the of Melody are 
nothing to the Melodies of Flowers. In concluding, I must say, I cannot 
understand why Mr. Flowers should refer so often, and with so much 
complacency, to having been “under” a German master, and to his 


short residence in Germany, unless he modestly wishes to ascribe the 


extraordinary musical position he has attained to these circumstances, 





Nor can I understand the oft repeated question—“ Would a German do 
this?” Despite all the extraordinary “notions” of Mr. Flowers, he can- 
not for a moment deny that English organisis are infinitely superior to 
German, and, indeed to all. Mr, Flowers would, in my opinion, have 
much juster reason to exult could he affirm himself a pupil of such men 
as Goss and Adams. Mr. Flowers departs from his usual generosity in 
requiring “ exceedingly high” terms for the “ musical lesson” he says he 
can give me. He should remember that I have already given him many 
rather important musical lessons, and have never been deterred by the 
consideration of their value, or sought other recompense than the grati- 
tude Mr. Flowers must, doubtless, feel. I am not surprised that Mr. 
Flowers prefers F, G flat, F sharp, G, as the notation of the ascending 
enharmonic scale, that progression being quite in accordance with all 
that gentleman’s “ notions” on musical subjects. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Most respectfully, yours, 
Musica. 


THE PERFECT FOURTH. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


March 3, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 

In taking my leave of the “perfect fourth,” to go to the subject of 
musical notation, as it has been bandied about by several of your cor- 
respondents, I beg to say that I entirely concur in your opinion—“ F, 
F sharp, G flat, G,’”’ and shall venture to furnish your readers with my 
own opinion in demonstration thereof. 

The diatonic scale will be admitted to be the scale of the greater steps, 
and to comprise seven of them. The chromatic scale will be admitted to 
be the scale of the lesser steps, and to contain twelve of them. The en- 
harmonic scale will be admitted to be the scale of the smallest steps, or 
intervals, and to contain nineteen of them. It will be admitted, also, 
that in no one of these specific scales can the steps be all equal. For 
first ;—if the diatonic scale (of tones) contained seven equal steps, then 
would the chromatic scale (of half tones) contain fourteen instead of 
twelve, and if the chromatic scale (of half tones) contained twelve equal 
steps, then would the enharmonic scale (of quarter tones) contain twenty- 
four instead of nineteen. If they each contained equal steps in their 
several genera, then the following would be the result;—the diatonic 
seven, the chromatic fourteen, and the enharmonic twenty-eight. Se- 
condly ;—if the diatonic scale contained seven equal steps, and the 
chromatic twelve equal steps, then would the chromatic scale bear no 
reference to the diatonic; and if the diatonic contained seven, the chro- 
matic twelve, and the enharmonic nineteen equal steps, then would all 
and every one of these scales be totally independent of each other, and 
require a separate system of development, and a distinct harmonic code. 

If this trinity of systems could be established independently of their 
unity, then should we be inclined to reform our creed, until which, we 
must be permitted to entertain the vulgar notions on the matter, and 
without presuming to infallibility, give our reasons for the “ faith that is 
within us.’ This shall be reserved for next week, and these will be 
taken for the starting points;—that the diatonic scale comprises seven 
steps, the chromatic twelve, and the enharmonic nineteen; that these 
steps are unequal in the same scale, and that these scales are derived 
one from the other, so that one cannot be explained without calllng iu 
the aid of the other. I am unwilling to trespass too much upon your 
valuable space, Mr. Editor, and will, with your permission, leave the 
matter here until next week. Let me, however, correct four inaccuracies 
which occur in my last letter;—viz. for “effect,” read affect; for 
“effected,” affected; for “want,” read wont; and strike out the word 
“ off” in one of the quotations. 

I am, dear Sir, 
truly, yours, &c. 
Epwarp C.iarg. 


P.S.—I cannot refrain, before I elose my sheet, from giving an old 
acquaintance a friendly shake of the hand, and of expressing my 
admiration of his original mind, as disclosed in his last letter, on the 
subject of set words, phrases, and “forms of melody.” Amongst other 
original thoughts, in speaking of the termination of psalmodic phrases 
as being generally the same—“tonic, dominant,” &c., he sagely ob- 
serves, “such writing is not composing or creating musical phrases or 
strains, but merely copying the most usual set forms of melody.” 

Another original idea which emanates from the same extraordinary 
mind, is, that the third person singular of the feminine gender should be 
styled “him,” not her. Witness his lucid arguments on Musica’s cor- 
respondence, and his gallantry to this same fair correspondent. 
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Rebiews. 


“ Take back the gems you gave me”—“ Forgive as I forgive 
thee” —ballads by the author of * We have lived and loved 
together.” (C. Jefferys ). 


Till Walter Scott owned to his gorgeous family of romances 
each successive book carried on its title-page these magic 
words :— 
“ By rue AUTHOR oF WAVERLEY,” 
and the world bought and read with eagerness. The public 
reception given to “ We have lived and loved together” at 
once placed that excellent romaunt in the same category as 
“ Waverley "—so what can its author do better than adorn 
the title-pages of each of his songs as they appear—emulating 
the example of the Northern Wizard — with this attractive 
label : — 
By the Author of 
“ WE HAVE LIVED AND LOVED TOGETHER.” 
What could he do better, we say, to attract the attention of the 
aristocratic world? He could do nothing better, and so he 
adheres to that, as a knyghte to his parole, and a fayre ladye to 
her reputation. The present ballads are well worthy of their 
author, and are, indeed, so good of their kind, that it would be 
hardly a matter of surprise to us if the author were impelled 
by their popularity to swap his present soubriquet for another— 
The author of 
“ TAKE BACK THE GEMS YOU GAVE ME,” 
and 
“ ForGivE as I FORGIVE THEE.” 

The first—which Mr. George Linley has set to an extremely 
pleasing melody, perfectly in character — expresses the despair 
of a fair lady who thinks herself ill treated, and gives back 
certain gems to the butterfly cavalier in whose fealty she has 
faith no longer. The second typifies the interesting moment 
of reconciliation, when all is explained and mutually forgiven. 
Happy lovers! Mr. Charles Glover has wedded the last to a 
charming melody, full of sentiment and tenderness — which, if 
the cavalier really chaunted to his angered lady, would easily 
account for her forgiving mood. Mr. Brandard has illustrated 
each of the songs with a lithograph that vies with the words 
and the music in giving expression to the thought which they 
embody. Nothing, indeed, could more fitly be devoted to the 
purpose by pencil, brush, or chisel. Mr. Brandard is the type 
of sentimental lithographists. The melody of each song has the 
advantage of general utility, being suited to the mass of voices, 
the highest note of either not ranging above E. We predict a 
wide and enduring popularity for these essentially drawing- 
room gems. 


“ Sister, since I met thee last” — Ballad by Sreruen 
Grover. (C. Jefferys.) 
Mrs. Hemans, the author of the verses to which this pleasing 
composition is allied, is a poet of quite another character than 
the author of “ We have lived and loved,” &c. In place of 
drawing-room sentiment we find true passion—in place of halting 
verse, the finest rhythm—in place of wax candles and bouquets 
of mutilated flowers, the glorious sun and fresh meadows — in 
place of seeming art, very nature. Nothing more graceful and 
tender than this charming lyric—and Mr. Stephen Glover, 
elevated by the nobility of his sister artist, has produced a 
ballad free from all sentiment but real sentiment — alive with 
unsought melody — adorned by the harmonic clothing of a 
musician, We would rather — seriously —have written this 
ballad, than all the drawing-room favourites that ever yet 





turned Turkey carpets into sentiment or etherialized the Polka 
by the languishments of couplet and arpeggio. Mr. Brandard, 
too, has made a lithographic title for this, in all respects of a 
higher order than the others. We recommend this ballad, con- 
scientiously, to all vocalists, whether amateur or professional. 





Provincial Entelligence. 


RocuEsTER.—The demise of the Catch Club occurred on Thursday 
night; the want of funds had induced this result. An orchestra could 
not be kept up on such scanty means. The subscription at the outset 
amounted to £100; but this was insufficient for concerts beyond the pre- 
sent time. The instrumental department, except the pianoforte, had all 
been withdrawn, and the entertainment partook more of the character of 
a convivial meeting. Miss Garrish, Messrs. Smith, Moody, French, and 
Wicks, were all in excellent voice. It appears that the society were in- 
debted to a few spirited individuals for this evening’s amusement, the 
funds having been exhausted with the last concert. It was announced 
that Mr. Smith was about to take a benefit at the Guildhall, during the 
ensuing month, and that Messrs. Moody and Rogers would also shortly 
take a benefit at the theatre.—Rochester Courier. 


Batsa.—Mr. Millar gave a Soirée Musicale, on the 26th ult., of which 

the following was the programme :— 
Part I. 
Glee, Five Voices, “ Though he now be a grey friar.” ........ Sir H. R. Bishop, 
Serenade, Mr. Millar, “* Come gentil.”"-—(from *- Don Pasquale”.) Donizetti. 
Trio, “* Vanne a COlei.” .......cscsseccececeterccccecssecececs Costa. 
Fantasia Brillante, Piano-Forte, Miss Emily Pooley, “ Sur les 
motifs de Mozart.” Thalberg. 

Song, Mrs. Millar, “* The Mocking Bird,” Flauto Obligato, 
P RikadeekqcedisctctVatacccsence MRI, Be MMe. 
Sir R. H. Bishop, 


r Poore. 
Glee, “‘ The winds whistle cold.” 


Barnett. 

Sir R. H. Bishop. 
Meyer. 
Dreyschock. 


Part I 
Trio, “ This magic wove scarf,” (by desire.) 
Air, Miss Brewer, “ The stars are weeping.” ....+++++++eeeee+e 
Duetto, Mr. and Mrs. Millar, “* Appien felice.” ......+++++.++++ 
Fantasia, Miss Emily Pooley, “ Nocturne and Chanson 4 Boire.” 


Duetto, Mrs. Millar and Miss Brewer, “ Ebben a te ferisce,” 


(from “ Semiramide.’’) 
Madrigal, “ Down in a flow’ry vale,” (A.D. 1541.) ..--+e+eeeeeee 


Limerick, 8th March. (From our own Correspondent.) — Mr. Tem- 
pleton’s “ Musical Entertainments” have continued to draw crowded 
houses this week. We could have wished for greater variety in the 
selection; for, although a few Scotch songs may be very pleasing to 
a portion of the audience, an occasional morceau of another kind 
would be welcome to many of the audience. Mr. Blewitt gave his 
“ Katty Mooney” and “ The Gentlemen won’t propose Mama,” with 
much humour. After giving a morning concert on this day (Saturday), 
both gentlemen leave for Cork to-morrow morning. 





Foreign Entelligence. 


Le1psic.—The musical conservatoire will open its course after 
Easter, comprising harmony, composition, pianoforte, violin, 
organ, solo and choral singing, lectures on the History of 
Music, Aesthetic and Musical Literature, &c. &c. Instruction 
is also given in the Italian language to those who intend to 
devote themselves to solo singing. As a peculiar educational 
resource, it affords, to the pupil, the free admission to the well- 
known “ Gewandhause-concerts” and the quartet entertain- 
ments through the winter season. The expense of the entire 
education is 80 thalers.—(F'rom our correspondent, ALBERT 


ScHtoss.) 
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Paris—(From a correspondent ). 


Rue Castiglione, Paris. 
My dear , 

If the multiplicity and magnitude of our concerts here could 
introduce harmony into opinion, there would not be found a 
more unanimous nation than France. Berlioz, whose attraction 
is more permanent than that of the Irish agitator, gives his 
monster concert every sabbath. Leopold de Meyer, ever good 
natured, lends his ready hand and brilliant execution, with like 
good will, to the charitable concerts of the Salle Vivienne, or 
the aristocratic soirées of the Salle Erard. Three and four 
concerts per day, each excelling the other, drag the Parisians 
by the ears, like rabbits, from the Rue Rochuard to the antarc- 
tic circle of the Quartier St. Germain. To give you a resumé 
of the week would require three volumes post octavo ; I will, 
however, select the choicest morceaux and the best soirée :—a 
sextuor for the piano, two violins, alto, violoncello, and contra- 
basso—the composition of Onslow—was executed respectively by 
Mad. Pierson, Bodin, Aumont, Mori, Ney, Cosmann, and 
Guuffé, and received at Bodin’s concert with considerable 
applause; but the most original work of the week was a trio 
for the piano, violin, and bass, by Osborne;—this very striking 
and novel work was played by Osborne himself, Seligmann, 
and Hermann. I can safely name, amongst the most vehement 
applauders of this elegant morceau, Leopold de Meyer and S. 
Thalberg. The salon was crowded with composers, critics, 
and artists, who, “una voce,” joined in expressing their warmest 
approbation. I had the opportunity of hearing its merits dis- 
cussed at Madame Eugenie Garcia’s yesterday, when De 
Meyer and Aumont again paid a high tribute to the composer's 
merit. 

Amongst the future movements here, Anna Thillon goes to 
Drury Lane, in May, to debut in Balfe’s new opera, for which 
St. Georges, the author of “Les Diamans,” has written a very 
spirited libretto. Eugenie Garcia and Duprez start on the 
22nd of this month, and Leopold de Meyer on the 26th of 
April. 

Yours, truly, 
CLAVICOR. 








Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Pearsatt, the popular vocalist, is now entirely con- 
valescent, and has resumed his public duties in the cathedral 
at Lichfield, and also at the neighbouring provincial concerts. 


Mr. Horncasrze is delivering Lectures on British Me- 
lody, ancient and modern, with great success, at Islington. 
Mr. Horncastle has lately given Lectures on English and 
Irish Melody at Liverpool, Manchester, and Ashton under 
Lyne, with the most gratifying results. 


Cuarves Fittscu.—The Atheneum announces, without 
much faith in the report, that a Foreign journal has contra- 
dicted the statement of the death of this youthful and gifted 
artist. We fervently pray the Foreign journal may be right, 
though we fear the news is too good to be true. 


Tue Royar Acapemy or Music gives its first concert on 
Saturday morning, in the Hanover Square Rooms. 


THALBERG is in Paris, and has cod 
5th April. ) announced a concert for the 





Princess’s THEATRE.—This charming little theatre is en- 
joying a real “blaze of triumph.” A lady from America, Miss 
Cushman, has been playing Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, and others 
of the top characters of our national drama, in a style which 
we thought had been altogether lost to the stage. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Mrs. Jordan, and Miss Duncan, would seem to be in 
some degree recalled—and as a proof that good acting never 
fails to attract an English public, the house has been crowded 
every evening of Miss Cushman’s performance. The first 
character in which we saw Miss Cushman was Bianca, in 
Fazio. If in such a miserable tirade of unnatural bombast as 
this piece displays, the art of the actress was so inimitable as 
to excite the sympathies of those who in the closet would 
laugh outright at Dr. Millman, what greater triumph could be 
named? It was so with us. Shelley himself could not have 
held the play of Fazio in more utter contempt and abhorrence 
than ourselves, and yet the masterly talent of the actress blinded 
us to the egregious absurdities, muddled sentiment, and blun- 
dering diction of the drama—and we felt really interested in 
the fate of a heroine, over whose villainous compound of con- 
tradictory qualities (expressed in language as pedantically vapid 
and riotously common-place as beseems their absurdity) we have 
many a time roared convulsively. The next parts in which we 
had the pleasure of seeing Miss Cushman were Lady Macbeth 
and Rosalind—and in the impersonation of those masterpieces 
Miss Cushman proved herself fully worthy of her author. 
Shakspere’s glorious combinations, of so opposite natures—the 
Scottish noblewoman, with her withering sneer, the French 
maiden, with her ringing laugh —were realized to our eyes, and 
we were enchanted —veritably enchanted. The enthusiasm 
excited by Miss Cushman’s acting is a new feature in our 
dramatic era. We have found a great actress, and our public 
—with all its occasional dolt-headedness and taste for the flimsy 
—has known, appreciated, and applauded the unlooked-for gift. 
Miss Cushman’s voice is better suited to tragedy than comedy, 
—and, perhaps, her person too. Her countenance is beauti- 
fully expressive—her figure tall and symmetrical — her mien 
noble and commanding. In tragedy we behold in her the in- 
spired poet—it is the path which nature has laid down for her; 
—in comedy we behold the accomplished artist to whom the 
personal, hat in hand, bows and pays homage to the mental. In 
one both nature and art have ensured her triumph,—in the 
other art has taught her how to vanquish the rugged ac- 
tualisms of nature. But we love most to see Miss Cushman 
in tragedy—where enthusiasm and art united lead her fairly to 
perfection. In “As you like it,” we must mention also the 
Jacques of Mr James Wallack, a thoughtful and masterly em- 
bodying of one of Shakspere’s most extraordinary idealisms— 
the Touchstone of Mr. Compton, which smacks of the oily 
humour of our mighty bard—the Amiens of Mr. Allen, which 
is the best we ever saw—and the Celia of Mrs. Brougham, a 
graceful, true and gentle version of that lovely character. In 
Macbeth, \et us say a word in favour of the Macduff of Mr. 
Graham, which is remarkable for energy and manliness. The 
chorus and band, trained by our talented countryman, Charles 
Horn, (whose quiet ability is a good substitute for the meaning- 
less exotic gestures which the audience of the Princess’s have 
so often had impatiently to endure,—and which may now be 
seen to greater advantage in the wider arena of Drury Lane,) 
are worthy all praise—and an overture preceding the tragedy, 
composed by Mr. Horn, is full of fancy and skillfully instru- 
mented. Mr. F. Eames is a steady and experienced leader — 
and, altogether, nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
musical department. D. 
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Exeter Hatit.—The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a 
miscellaneous selection on Wednesday week, consisting of 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum and other popular pieces. 
Miss Poulter, who was among the vocalists, gained fresh 
laurels and made another step towards the distinction which 
she cannot fail eventually to attain. 


Mr. Conan’s Concert.—Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street, 
was crowded by a highly respectable audience an Monday 
evening, at the concert of this original pianist. Mr. Cohan, 
whose performances were the principal features of the evening, 
played three pieces: —a fantasia on Jullien’s Polka—a fantasia 
introducing “ Vivi tu” and “ Deh’ conte”—-and a fantasia on 
the popular cavatina from Za Sonnambula. Our readers are 
acquainted with our favourable opinion of the first piece, which 
pleased more than ever, on Monday night, under the elastic 
finger of the composer. In the second and third of the fanta- 
siags we have catalogued, Mr. Cohan has outshone himself in 
the singular novelty and perplexing difficulty of the passages 
he introduces. Not many pianists would willingly encounter 
such uncommon tours de force, but Mr. Cohan accomplished 
them with as much complacency and “sang froid”’ as if they were 
nothing at all. As we always encourage original thought, so 
we feel bound extravagantly to commend Mr. Cohan for having 
achieved what no pianist ever did before or is likely to do 
after him. His playing and his music are things per se -- quite 
his own—and it would be labour lost to attempt to emulate or 
copy them. The applause was as fervid and frequent as it 
was well merited. If we have a preference it is for the Fan- 
tasia, in which Mr. Cohan has so fancifully treated the “Tu 
vedrai” of Bellini—manifesting a full sympathy with the com- 
poser of that widely celebrated, much sung, and mucher organed 
motivo. Mr. Cohan increased the attractions of his concert by 
giving other talent, besides his own, the opportunity of public 
display. The “ Distin Family” trumpeted @ merveille—Frede- 
rick Chatterton harped @ merveille—the “Ciebra Family” 
guitared @ merveille—M. Baumann bassooned @ merveille— 
Misses Sarah Flower, Lanza, E. Lyon, Mrs. W. H. Seguin, 
Messrs. W. H. Seguin, Hart, F. N. Crouch, and John Parry, 
chanted @ merveille—Signor Lanza conducted @ merveille— 
and every thing passed off @ merveille—the whole concluding 
with the Preghiera from Mosé in Egitto, which a Mr. Tutti 
_ put down for, but which, being late, we could not stay to 

ear. 


Cremona was celebrated for the manufacture of musical 
instruments. The business was hereditary in families, and the 
ancestry of the renowned Amati, who flourished in 1704-1739, 
supplied Charles 1X. with lutes and violins. The instruments 
of the last Amati are still in repute and fetch high prices. 
Next in reputation are those of Stradivarius and Guarnerius. 


Tue Epinsurcu Cuatr or Mosic.— A new candidate 
has declared himself anxious to be elected to this high office— 
Mr. C. E. Stephens, pianist and composer. It is not impos- 
sible the professors may bestow their votes in his favor. 


Mapame Brags Meerti.—This young lady, (lately mar- 
tied to M. Blaes, a celebrated clarionetist,) who is well known 
to the London fashionable circles as Mdle. Meerti, and whose 
vocal powers are of a high order—is expected in London, with 
her spouse, early in the season. The admirable Bohemian 
vocalist, Herr Pischek, will also, in all probability, pay usa visit. 


Mapame Dorvus Gras.— There is a report that this cele- 
brated singer is on the point of retiring from public life. 





Witson’s Scorrish ENTERTAINMENTS. — The Music 
Hall, on Monday evening, was crowded by a highly respectable 
audience, who assembled to hear Wilson’s “ Wallet,” which he 
gave for the third time. This entertainment contains many 
beautifully pathetic old airs, interspersed with several of a highly 
humorous description ; and the songs are so judiciously intro- 
duced, illustrative of the subject, that we have no doubt this 
will be one of the most attractive of Mr. Wilson’s numerous 
entertainments. ‘The songs were given with great taste and 
character. We observe by our advertising columns, that 
“ Wandering Willie’s Wallet” is to be repeated next Monday, 
and on Easter Monday, “ The Adventures of Prince Charles” 
will be given, for the first time this season, by particular desire. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our kind friends must excuse us till next weeh. 











Avbertisements. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. LAVENU, 


Has the honour to announce, his 


CRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
On TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1845. To commence at 7 o’Clock precisely. 


Principal Vocal Performers. 

Map. ALBERTAZZI, 

Miss STEELE. Miss E. BIRCH. Mas W. SEGUIN. 
Muxg. S, ALBERTAZZIL. Miss E. LUCOMBE. Map. F. LABLACHE. 
Miss 8S. FLOWER. Tue Misses SMITH. 
Sienor BRIZZI, Mr. HARRISON. Ma. STRETTON, 
Ma. WEISS, Sicnor FERRARL Stenor A. GIUBELEIL. 
Mr. W. SEGUIN. Ma. BURDINI, AND Mr. JOHN PARRY. 
Solo Instrumental Performers. 
Pianoforte—Mapame DULCKEN. Cornet—Herr KCENIG. 
Bassoon— Mons. BAUMAN. Clarionet-— Mr. LAZARUS, 
Fiute—Ma. RICHARDSON. 

Monsieur JULLIEN will conduct a New Symphony, composed expressly for this 
occasion. The Orchestra will consist of upwards of 50 Periormers, comprising the 
elite of the Opera and Philharmonic Bands. Leader, Mons. TOLBECQUE, Con- 
ductors, Messrs BENEDICT. JULLIEN, NEGRI and LAVENU. 

Dress Boxes, 5s. Upper Boxes, 3s. 6d. Pit, 3s. 6d. Lower Gallery, ls. 6d. 
a Galery, |s. Private Boxes to hold for persons, £1, ls, ; six do. £1 lls. 6d.; 
eight do. £2 2s., to be had only of Messrs. Addison and Hodson, 210, Regent Street ; 
and Messrs. Cramer, Beale and Chappell, 201, Regent Street. Tickets to be had at 
all the ten Music Warehouses, and at the Box Office, where places only can be 
secured. 


Muze. SCHLOSS. Miss RAINFORTH. 





MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 


MELOPHONIC SOCIETY. 
TUESDAY EVENING, 18th of MARCH, A NEW SACRED ORATORIO, 


THE FALL OF SATAN. 
Composed by C. E. HORN. The words selected from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 


PART I.— Overture, including a Chorale. Recit., Say first, for heaven hides 
nothing from thy view. Mr. Charles Horn.— Air, The infernal serpent.—He it was. 
Mr. Mattacks.— Chorus, Him the Almighty power.— Recit. and Solo, What though 
the field be lost? Mr. Mattacks.— Air, Farewell, happy fields. Mr. C. Horn.— 
Quartet and Chorus, How overcome this dire calamity. Mrs. C. E. Horn, Miss M. 
Williams, Mr. C. Horn, and Mr. Mattacks.—Recit , Leader, of those armies bright. 
Mr. Mattacks — Recit and Air, Princes, potentates. warriors. Mr. C. Horn. —Solo 
and Chorus, They heard, and were abash’d. Miss M. Williams.—Recit., Say, who 
first, who last. Mr Mattacks —lecit., Chorus, Recit. and Air, First, Moloch, horrid 
ey At which the universal host up.sent. As when the sun, new risen. Mrs, 
C. E. Horn.— Recit. and Air, Thrice he essayed. Miss M, Williams.—Solo, Chorus, 
Solo, Chorus, O myriads of immortal spirits. War, then, war, open or understood. 
Meanwhile the winged heralds. War, war! and fierce with grasped arms. Mr. ©, 
Horn.—PART I11.— Double Chorus, The towers of heaven are fill’d.— Recit., The 
Stygian council thus dissolv'd. Mr. Julian Kench.— Trio, Whence and what art 
thou. Miss A, Williams, Mr. C. Horn, and Mr. J. Kench.—Reeit., Hail, holy light, 
Miss M. Williams.—Chorus, Wo to the inhabitants of earth.—Recit., Man disobey- 
- Miss M. Williams.—Quartet, All the heavenly choir.—Solo, On man’s behalf. 
Miss M. Williams, Organ ace, — Recit., The multitude of angels.— Chorus, Thee, 
Father.—Motet, Lowly reverent.— Chorus of Angels, Hail, Son of God — Recit. 
Satan, with wonder. Mr. Julian Kench.— Solo, O thou that with surpassiug glory. 
Mr, C. Horn (Satan’s address to the Sun.) — Recit, and Air, All but the wakeful 
nightingale. Miss A. Williams, Violin, Mr, Blagrove.—Recit., Ithuriel and Zephon. 
Miss M. Williams.—Chorus. Him they found —Recits., Duet, Which ot those rebel 
spirits. Why hast thon, Satan. Miss M. Williams and Mr. C. Horn. —Chorus, The 
fiend look’d up.—Recit. and Air, Amazement seized the rebel thrones. Mr. Julian 
Kench, Trombone acc.— Chorus, All angels sung aloud.— Quartet, O, Father, 
gracious was the word —Chorus, Hallelujah! Amen. 

Leader, Mr. W. Blagrove. Organ, Mr. T. Jolley. Conductor (this a Mr. 
C. E. Horn, Doors opened at Half-past Seven o’Clock. To commence at Eight. 
Tickets, 2s.6d each; Box ditto, 4s.; Private Boxes, 188. and 21s, each; may be had 
at the Hall, or of the principal Music Sellers. 

*,* Correct Books of the Words to be had in the Rooms only, price Sixpence. 
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WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
FOURTH NIGHT OF WANDERING WILLIE’S WALLET. 


On MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 1718, at EIGHT o’Ctock, 
Mr Wilson will repeat hls Entertainment of 


“ WANDERING WILLIE’S WALLET.” 


Songs: The Minstrel—Hey the bonny breast-knots—The Covenenter’s Lament~ 
Hame came our gudeman at e’en-—Bessie Bell and Mary Gray—The bonny House 
o’ Airlie—O Bothwell Bank, thou bloomest fair—John Grumlie. PART II.—Hail 
to the Chief who in triumph advances— Why left I my hame ?—M‘Leod of Dunvegan, 
a curse lies upon thee—I gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen—Hersell be Highland Shentle~ 
man—Watty cam’ out on a Moonshiny Night—Gude night, and joy be with you a’. 

The Doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the Entertainment terminate 
about Ten. No more Tickets are issued for the Front or Reserved Seats than they 
can eonveniently hold, and parties are recommended to be in their Seats before Eight 
o’Clock. Pianoforte, Mr. Land. Tickets, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Private 
Boxes for Six, 15s.; for Eight persons, £1. Tickets may be had at Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, and Co,’s, and Messrs Addison and Hodson’s, Regent Street ; Messrs. Duff 
and Hodgson’s, Oxford Street ; Mr. Chappell’s, Mr. Ollivier’s, and Mr. F. C. Leader’s, 
New Bond Street; Mr. H. Fentum’s, 78, Strand; Messrs. Monro and May’s, 11, 
Holborn Bars; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; and at the Music 
Hall. Books of the words, 6d. 

On Easter Monday, Mr Wilson will give, in compliance with many requests, his 
Entertainment, THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE CHARLES, with the Jacobite 
Songs, lilu-trative of the Rising in 1745. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


The best specific for Coughs, and all Affections of the Throat.—‘‘ We have received 
several rec dations, gst the rest, two from Clergymen, of the Stolberg 
Lozenge. We did, in a recent number, ourselves recommend them as the best 
specific for clearing the voice that ever came under our notice.”—Editor Dramatic 
and Musical Review, November 26, 1%44. To be had of every chemist in the 
kingdom. Wholesale Agent, Barclay and Sors, Farringdon Street. 








TO CLERGYMEN, BARRISTERS, SINGERS, ACTORS, AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. 


MADAME MALIBRAN’S VOICE PASTILLE, 


A DELIGHTFULLY FLAVOURED LOZENGE for the use of those subject to 
Elongated or Relaxed Uvula, Loss of Voice, Tickling and Soreness in the Throat, 
Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, and for all persons desirous of cultivating their 
Voices, as it ensures a good and clear articulation with Strength and Brillianey. 
Invaluable to Performers on Wind Instruments, and for immediately allaying the 
nausea attending Sea-Sickness. Sold in Boxes at Is. 13d. 2s. 9d. 48. 6d. & 11s. each, 
with a new and increased list of 


102 TESTIMONIALS 


of their Efficacy and Superiority from the following Eminent Professional Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Mrs. Keeley Signor Brizzi 
Mrs, Fitzwilliam | SignorC, M. Sola 
Mrs. W. H. Seguin) Signor Lanza 
. H. Russell Mrs. Signor Paltoni 
. J. Sinelair Mrs, Herr. G. Brandt 
. W. Harrison | Mrs Mr. G. Robinson 
. H. R. Allen | Mrs. G. Lee Mr. H. Gear 
. C. E. Horn | Mrs. G. Smith Mr. J. N. Sporle 
. Hobbs Mad. G. Panormo Selby, 
. R, M. Raymond 
H. Lea 


| Miss Lanza 
Miss Collett 
Miss Pyne 

| Miss L. Pyne 
Miss E. Badger 

| Miss Smith 

| Miss J. Smith 

| Miss A. Taylor 
Miss L. Lyons, 
Miss E. Clairton 
Miss A. M. Thornton 

| Miss Linley 

| Miss De Pinna 

| Miss Leggatt 

| Miss Bayfield 

| Miss C, Barnes 

| Miss Duval 

| Rev. Mr. Browne 

| A ci-divant Vocalist 

| Madame Albertazzi 

| Mrs J. Sidders 

| Miss E. Lyon 


Mr. H.Phillips 
Mr. Wilson 
. Templeton 


. C. G Borrani| Miss Helen Condell 
. Ransford Miss Steele 
. Weiss Miss Sarah Flower 
. Stretton | Miss P. Horton 
- Paul Bedford) Miss S. Novello 
. J. Bennett Miss Betts 
. Manvers | Miss E. Lucombe 
. W. H. Seguin| Miss Clara Seyton 
. D. W. King | Miss Fanny Cawse 
. Barker Miss Lockey 
Mr. G Horncastle} Miss A, Williams 
Mr. F. N. Crouch | Miss M. Williams 
Mr. G. Stansbury| Miss A. Nunn 
Mr. Parry Signor R. Costa Miss Vincent | Miss Poulter 
Madame Gradini | Signor T.N.Giubilei} Miss Poole | Miss E. M. Lyon 


Also Mr. Distin and his Four Sons, the celebrated Performers on the Sax-horn. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor, 


MILES DOUGHTY, 
(Pharmacien, and Member of many Royal Academies of Medicine.) 

Sold Retail at 7, Hanway Street, and at Nos. 113 & 114, Pantheon; Walduck, 
Chemist, corner of New Bond Street; Sanger, 150, and Hanway, 63, Oxford Street ; 
Gifford, Chemist, 104, Strand; Rose, 16, Blackfriars Road; Baxter, 198, High 
Holborn; Hadfield, corner of Middle Row, Holborn; Lamplough, Snow Hill; and 
by all Chemists. 

N.B.—The Is. 134., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Boxes forwarded free by post, to any part 
of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of 1s. 6d., 3s, 6d. or 5s, 6d. in cash or postage 
stamps. 

OBSERVE THE NAME and also that these Pastilles may be taken with as much 
safety as a peppermint lozenge. Ali other preparations are found highly injurious. 

Sole Wholesale Agent by appointment, Mr. J. Shepherd, 12, Crane Co’ Fleet 
Street, London—by and from whom all Chemists, &c. can be supplied. oe 


 R. Guylott 


. Penniker 

. Castellari 

. Galbreath 
W. Cooper Esq, 
W. Nodes, Esq. 
O. Coleman, Esq. 
Miss Cubitt 








THE CHIROGYMNAST; 
OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 
Approved ef by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti. 
tute of France, and by all the first rate Composers and Professors of Music in England 


and on the Conti 3a pted at the Royal Academies of Music, in every 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments, 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 
SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK. 
To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers, 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Sir,—I have just examined with the greatest attention your Chirogymnast, or 


Finger Exercises, and I recognise all the merits of this useful invention. As a Per. 
former on the Pianoforte and Organ, I can appreciate the advantages that pupils 
would obtain from making use of this instrument. I compliment 
result of your labour, and I have not the least doubt of the success 
I remain, Sir, &c. 


FESSY, 
Performer on the Organ at the Church of La Madelaine. 


ou, by on the 
our invention 
in the musical world. . 


Paris, January 10th, 1842, 

Sir,—The means of obtaining talent of a pianist, requires a great number of exer. 
cises to equalize the mechanism of the hand, no matter what may be its formation, 
and your ingenious instrument must become of additional aid to attain that object. 
I am happy, indeed, to offer you my best thanks, and I sincerely congratulate our 
young performers on the immense advance thus acquired of saving that time which 
is wanted to attain purely the mechanism of our art; they will now be able (by means 
of the exercises you offer them) to execute the music of our modern great masters 
which is honouring our era, 

ALEX. GORGIA. 


Paris, Sept. 6th, 1842, 
Sir,—I have carefully examined the Chirogymnast, which you submitted to my in- 
spection, and I feel convinced that by means of these gymnastic finger exercises, 
Pianoforte performers will acquire both extension and strength in their fingers. I 
felicitate you, therefore, upon your invention, and can assure you that I shall employ 
my influence in recommending it. I am, Sir, 
I. HERZ. 


(To be Continued.) 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
ROBERT ADDISON 
Having become the Patentee of the 


NEW TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE, 


Invented by S. MERCIER, of Paris, begs to inform the Musical Profession 
that this Instrument is now on view at 


ADDISON AND HODSON’S MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
210, REGENT STREET. 





MRS. & MISS CHRISTIANA WELLER 


Have the honor to announce the opening of a 


NEW PIANOFORTE ACADEMY, 
At M. FAUCHER’S ROOMS, 7, HALF MOON STREET, PICCADILLY. 


The system of instruction adopted will be that which, after many years observation 
and experience in teaching, was devised and carried out by Mrs. Weller with such 
gratifying results in the musical education of her daughters. The effects of this 
method may ——— of by the public performances of Miss Christiana Weller and 
her younger sister in Dublin, Liverpool, and Manchester, at the recent Gloucester 
Festival, and, last season, at Her Majesty’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Spuare, 

Terms, &c. may be had at the Academy, or of Mrs. Weller, No. 11, Queen Ter- 
race, faving the College, Chelsea. A portion of the week will be devoted to 


PRIVATE LESSONS. 





MISS LEY, 
Pupil of Signor Crivelli, 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING, 


Begs to inform her Friends and Pupils, that she has REMOVED FROM NOT- 
TINGHAM STREET, NEW ROAD, to 


No. 105, GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 





TO MUSIC SELLERS AND PROFESSORS. 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, in one of the principal Towns in the West of England, 
a long-established, very excellent, and most respectable MUSICAL BUSINESS. 
The connexion is the first in the County, and the concern will be found well worth 
the attention of a competent person, so desirable an opportunity not being often met 
with. The reason of the present proprietor relinquishing it will be quite satisfactory. 
As references of the highest respectability can be given, equally satisfactory ones 
will be expected. Letters post pai, addressed X, Y. Z., Office- of the “ Western 
Luminary,” Exeter. 
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LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, 
And OITY DEPOT, 24, POULTRY. 


MR. NOVELLO 


HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS :— 
I. 
ANEW EDITION of HAYDN’S MASSES 


In Quarto, from 2s. to 6s. each, forming Volumes | to 16, of 
Novello’s Cheap Classics. 





Il 


ANEW EDITION of MOZART’S MASSES 
In Quarto, from 2s, to 8s. 6d. each, forming Volumes 17 to 34, 
of Novello’s Cheap Classics. 
Ill. 


OFFPFERTORIES, 

With the Words at length, set to Original or Selected Music by Vincent 
Novello, in Ninety-three Numbers for all the Festivals, Commons, &c. 
Price from 4d. to 2s, each. 

IV 


CONVENT MUSIC. 


Vol. 2, Contains pieces set for Treble Voices only. Price 3ls. 6d. A 
List of the pieces, which can all be purchased singly, from 9d. to 2s. 6d. 
each, can be procured at 69, Dean Street, Scho, or 24, Poultry. 


Ws 
WEBBE’S ANTIPHONS 
(First published in 1792), with a seperate Accompaniment by Vincent 
Novello, 7s.; and Webbe’s Music for the use of the Sardinian Chapel, 
with similar Accompaniment, 7s, 


VI 


THE PENNY CATHOLIC TUNE BOOK, 


Published on the Ist of every month, price 1d. This Work com- 
menced at January, 1845. 


Vil. 


PLAIN CHANT MASSES 


In Dominicis diebus per annum, Vocal part ........+ 
DN, GONE Bais Waas bs ka'ss Keka veue 00 Seneca ne 
2. Dumont’s Mass in D minor, Vocal part ...... 2.000005 

Ds INE ten sah ccacns Na saae (OdaeRle bh eeneben 
3. Missa de Angelis, Vocal part,.......ccccccccccccecs 
Ditto, Organ part 


No. }. 


Coe e meee mene wens see. seeeerees 
Vit. 


THE CELEBRATED 48 PRELUDES AND FUCUES, 


In all the keys, composed by Joun Sepastran Bacn, arranged as duets, 
for four hands, on the Pianoforte or Organ, by Henri BERTINI, 
in 4 Books, 12s, each, or 48 Nos. at various prices. 


IX. 


SABILLA NOVELLO’S VOCAL SCHOOL 
Published in Numbers, 1s. each. 


N 0. 1. Contains general observations, with illustrative exercises; instruc- 
tions for uniting the head and chest voice ; and for acquiring flexibility. 

No.2. Contains exercises on the shake, ascending and descending scales, 
with other Progressive exercises. J 

No.3. Contains further exercises to increase the flexibility of the throat, 
on chromatic and double scales, &c. 

No.4, Contains a treatise on recitative singing, with examples from dif- 
ferent composers. 

No. 5. Contains solfeggi in different styles, comprising sustained,' chro- 
matic, bravura passages, &c. 
“ Sabilla Novello’s Vocal School” is a work dis thoro’ 

nature and peculiarities of the voice, and a mg oth. pp tenant + bye 


hers. The name of the fair authoress is also a guaran must be some. 
thing in her book worth knowing.—Musicat Wor.p. anita ™ 


J. A. NOVELLO, SACRED MUSIG WAREHOUSE, G9 DEAN ST., LONDON, 





A CHOICE SELECTION OF SONGS, 
From the Catalogue of Vocal Music, 
PUBLISHED SOLELY BY T. PROWSE, 
At his Manufactory for Pianofortes, C. Nicholson’s Flutes, Guitars, and every other 
description of Msuical Instruments, 
No. 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
Written 6 
«eee J. Chumbley 
osnccescokee 
Mrs. C. B. Wilson 
Miss L. Weaver 


Come wander forth ..... 
Hurrah for rosy wine 
He comes not home.. ..-...- 

I own that thou art dear to me . 
The mountain eehoes.... 
The myrtle tree ....+.sees-eeereeeee eecccces 
There is a sadness on thy brow ......-- vove 
The Brigand........ cones 


sete teee 
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SONGS BY E. J. LODER. 
Come fill the cup to sparkling eyes ....+++0-+seeeseseeeeeee -- Mrs. C. Wilson 
Captive’s release ..... eeccces piantene obs cose ppescocccccescsede ee nen 
Do not let us part .....++. 
Enzland’s mariners 
Eifiv queen ..... PPYTeTITTTITi TTT et y 
Gipsy child ....... coece e k 
. Di 


Here was mv home...... 

I wander thro’ the bowers ... cccscccccesccccocccs Mrs. C. B. Wikon 

If gold and Translated from the French of Berenger 

Ivy leaf . .. Miss Byron 

lam a little gipsy maid ...... eee i 

I love to gaze on the dark blueskies...... 

I’m king of the forest glade......--s++ese+0+ 

Lov'd minstrel. fare thee well. 

My poor rosette ......++eeeeeees 

My home is not happy Mrs, C. B. Wilson 

Oh! the merry days when we were young .....+++++++++++++ +++ Miss Byron 

Oh! build me a cot by the cool flowing waters ............Mrs. C. B. Wilson 

Oh! dinna sing that melting strain .. Translated from the French of Berenger 

Oh! say you will dwell in my cedar shade Miss Byron 

Sing, dance, and sin +eeeeeee++From the French of Berenger 

The Outlaw; or, I’m King of the forest glade ........++-.++++++Carl Schiller 

The mill’s merry sail ......0sececescerescccerececeereccecece Miss E. Cook 

The repentant cubdecandeen pnd vescedicéade Raaeeee, Ea 

The little grey man...esseeeeeececeeeees «+++» From the French of Berenger 

The forsaken........ +eeeeeeed. Standert Dalrymple 

Thy will be done .... oe Miss E. Cook 

While mirth and contentment ...... Translated from the French of Berenger 
SONCS, BY GEORCE LINLEY. 

Cheer thee. Mary ......scccccccsccccecccecsccees 


cccccee eeccereeecesecees seceeeeeeeeed. Campbell, Esq. 
‘ AL 


fee 
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Like yon clear and tran cvccece 
Oh! why should we strew o’er life’s sunshine 
Patrick has left me 
Song of the wood nymph .......-. 
The bracelet and the cross of gold) ....+.++++.+++> ececccegee evescce ee 
Welcome, rosy May—with flute accompaniment ....+...- 
Ditto—without flute accompaniment .,..+-+++eeeee+ 
A. LEE. 
escocceccccsoccses A. Lee 
Miss J. Elliott 
A. Lee 


eT ererere rere rer rls) eee eeeeeeeesene 
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Bonnie Mary Gray .. 
Forest flowers ....s.seese0- 
Go cull your roses .... «+++. ° " 
Merry gondolier .......+.ss+e008 ee cosececeee L. Plumer 
Pretty star of the morning, answer to pretty star of the night ......- erccece 
Shall I tell you whom I love! .e.ceeeeseeeenees nasdbedeaetsakoce ee eu 
Were her tresses angel gold «4+. seeeeeseeereeeee . Sir Walter Raleigh 
SONCS, BY CLEMENT WHITE. 
All lovely and bright ......+sseeseees «eeee L. H. Cove, Esq. 
Come, come with me eccccccccee Ditto 
How dear to me my native vale eeseee+e Miss Byron 
I’m merry, yet I’m sad ....... > Desmond Ryan, Esq. 
I never have mentioned his nam «see H. Plunkett, Esq. 
Kind, endearing, Rosabelle ..... . J. J, Stafford, Esq. 
Love’s souvenir ....++++++ «ee. Percy Farren, Esq. 
Love’s trial .....++++- eseceecesesocucce +» Laman Blanchurd, Esq. 
Mary A‘Roon .. sseeeess Desmond Ryan, Esq. 
She threw back her cluste seeeees L. H. Cove, Esq. 
The rhine-rafter .........++0se00 esccecesecececesess JOHN Brougham, Esq. 
The beautiful maid of the dale ........ Desmond Ryan, Esq. 
There isa grief when tear drops start L. H. Cove, Esq. 
The merry mountain child W. #H Fisk, Esq. 
When I gave you the heart that you said you lov’d dearly 
Young love in a frolicsome humour one day.... i 
My lady's ey@....sesecesee:cecscctecccecccecsescecscees Miss E. H. Keating 
Published only by T. PROWSE, Music Publisher and General M 
Instrument Manufacturer, 13, Hanway Street, London. 


CHARLES NICHOLSON’S FLUTES. - 
The manufacturer of tho above instrument directs the attention of PRoressors and 
Amarevrs to his latest improved Flutes ; these instruments although so well known 
to every musician, yet, to the young performer, a word or two may be said with 
ropriety respecting them. First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
n the sharp or flat keys. Second—their quality of tone has always been unrivalled, 
and still maintains its superiority. Third—in contradistinction to all others, these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exertion with the embouchure 
being required, and the quality of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to 
is one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. Lastly—The strongest 
proof that need be adduced is that every performer of any celebrity on the flute, 
performs on those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated flautist, Charles 
Nicholson. Those gentlemen who wish to be on the correct principles of 
the above master, can be recommended to competent professors, by applying at the 
manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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L. H. Cove, Esq. 
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HANDELS SONGS, 


NEWLY ARRANGED EXPRESSLY 


FOR AMATEURS, AND PRIVATE PERFORMANCE, 
BY WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


In presenting a new Edition of the favorite Songs by the above celebrated Com- 
poser, the Publishers feel that some explanation is necessary for adding to the many 
excellent Editions already in existence. They, therefore, beg to state, that from 
numerous enquiries for the Songs in lower keys than those in which they were 
originally written, they have been induced to publish the present Edition, which it 
is hoped will be found more generally useful. 

It may also be observed, that, the pitch of the tuning fork in the life time of 
Handel being more than a semitone lower than that of the present day, many of 
these Editions are, therefore, nearer the Composer’s own key than any other yet pre- 
sented to the public. 

PRINTED AND SOLD BY 
LEADER AND COCK, 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street, London. 





MISS RAINFORTH’S NEW SONG, 
P “COME SISTER COME.” 
“* We have been much struck with this fine soul-stirring song.” —Blackwood, 


“SOFTLY RING YE GAY BLUE BELLS.” 
. . ae bs on of those fascinating cavatinas which falls on the ear with so much re- 
ish.” —Jbi 
“MINE AND THIN E.” 


Sung by Mr. MACHIN. 
“* We do not hesitate to say it will enjoy a deserved popularity.” —Jbid. 


MONRO AND MAY, HOLBORN. 





BE HAPPY WHILE YE MAY. 
New Song, by : 
F. NICHOLLS CROUCH, 
&e., &e., &c. The Poetry by H. W. GODFREY. 
(Author of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” * Dermot Astore,” “ Art thou in tears,” 
Published by TREGEAR & Co., 96, CHEAPSIDE, 
And to be had of all Masic Sellers, 





OMNIPOTENCE, 
A SACRED ORATORIO, Composed by CHARLES HART, R.A.M. 


Shortly will be published with an arrangement for the organ or pianoforte. Price to 
Subscribers 21s. Non Subscribers 28s. Subscribers—Her Majesty the Queen, Their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, Duchess of Kent, Duke of Cambridge, King of 
Hanover, King of Prussia, Earl of Westmoreland, Archbishop of York, Dr. Crotch, 
Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Dr. Elvey, Sterndale Bennett, Horsley, Moscheles, 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, Sir George Smart, Dr. 8. 8S. Wesley, &c. 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. C. HART, No. 6, York Place, 
Mile End Road. 





CLEMENT WHITE’S NEW DUET, 
“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 
Sung with the most distinguished applause by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
At the concerts of 
THE MELOPHONIC SOCIETY. 
(Just Published.) 


T. PROWSE, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 





COOTE’S CELLARIUS WALTZ & MAZURKAS, 


Just published (beautifully illustrated by Brandard), the celebrated CELLARIUS 
WALTZ, as used at all the Classes in Paris, arranged for the pianoforte by Coote, 
Solo and Duet, each 3s. Also Coote’s Les Russes, a Set of Mazurkas, dedicated to 
Miss Mary Birch, price 3s. “The Mazurka, or Cellarius Waltz, is now the rage in 
Paris, and fast supplanting the Polka.” —Galgnani, 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 
MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that his work on the ART of SINGING, 
adapted with alterations and additions Fok THE Bass VoIcE, is now ready, and may 
be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his Residence, No. 71, Upper Norton Street, and of all the 
principal music sellers. 





4 GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 
Descriptive of the Moral Revolution at Athens in 1843, 
By J. COHAN, (Pupil of Ries.) 


“ The effect of this morceau, in the hands of a pianist like the composer, must be 
brilliant, warlike, and excitive: we recommend it to every lover of music.” — Musical 
Examiner. 

“ An extraordinary musical effort, fall of originality, and replete with colour and 
incident as a battle piece, by Horace Vernet.”— Era. 

** This martial Fantasia will have great success with musicians who wish an incen- 
tive to — the triumphant march alone wil) ensure its popularity ’—Court 
Jow 


“ This is the highest order of musical composition, sufficient to stamp Mr. Cohan 
an artist of very superior capabilities.”—Age and Argus. 

“A very elaborate composition, treated throughout with much taste,—a Pleasing 
lesson for advanced pupils.””— Court Gazette. 

“Being not slightly gifted with faucy, Mr. Cohan has made good use of such 
musical ideas as were likely to be suggested by his subject "— Morning Post. 

“The genius of the composer has succeeded in overcoming every difficulty, investing 
his subject with a reality and coherency that prove him a perfect master of his divine 


Oi 
Also, 


RONDO BRILLANTE. 


“ Mr. Cohan has chiefly availed himself of noble and primitive harmonies, and we 
observe a propensity to the study of the old masters.’’— Morning Post. 

“ This is more facile than the generality of Mr. Cohan’s compositions. It is bril- 
liant and lies well for the fingers—simple and clear, and (a great desideratum in 
these fantasia times) every thing is in its place.”"— Musical World. 

“ Another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant compositions, in which the classival 
character of the school to which he belongs is maintained.”"— Sun. 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author’s residence, 26, Soho Square, 
where he gives private lessons on the violin or pianofurte (with and without the 
violin accompaniment). Mr. Cohan also attends at the residcnces of his pupils, 

(In the press,) 


A new “GRAND MORCEAU” for the pianoforte, by the same composer. 





TO AMATEURS, VOCALISTS, AND OTHERS 
MR. F. NICHOLLS CROUCH 


Having been solicited by his Friends and Pupils to form a Society for the purpose of 
singing Masses, Glees, and Madri informs the lovers of classical music, that he is 
now establishing a Musical Club for that purpose, to be held at his chambers, 75, 
Great Titchfield Street, every Wednesday evening, ing at seven o'clock, 
concluding at eleven. Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per Quarter, paid 
in advance. 

Mr. Crouch continues to give Lessons in Singing and Declamation for the Stage or 
Concert Room, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, from nine till five o’clock. 
Vacancies for a Tenor, an Alto, and some Trebles (Boys). 

Applications stating age and Qualification, to be sent, post-paid, directed Portland 
Chambers, 76, Great Titchfield Street, 


THE MUSICAL BOUQUET, 


Consisting of Operas, Overtures, Quadrilles, Valzes, Mazourkas, Songs, Duets, Glees, 
&e., with entirely new Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, including the 
Works of the most eminent Composers, embellished with Pictorial [llustrations en- 
graved on steel. Part I. contains No. 1, The Drawing Room Mazourka; No: 2, The 
Opera Polka ; No. 3, Song from the Opera of Norma; No. 4, The Norma Quadrille. 
Part II. contains No. 5, The Chimes Quadrille ; No. 6, Distant Thoughts, or Fancy’s 
Dream—Song from Norma; Nos. 7 and 8, A Set of Waltzes, by Schubert; No. 9, The 
Ivy Green, music by Russell; No. 10, I love the night, Music by Russell; No. 11, 
Woodman, spare that tree, Music by Russell. Each Weekly Number, price only 3d., 
is embellished with an appropriate engraving on steel ; and sent post free for 2d. extra. 

New and cheap Music.—The increase in the study of Music renders it desirable 
that the works of the best aes should be published in a cheap and correct 
manner, Attempt to this effect have been made, by substituting t; stead of the 
more expensive process of engraving ; but the Letter Press style of Printing exhausts 
the attention of the Student, and is well known to be productive of serious injury to 
the sight. To remedy this evil THE MUSICAL BOUQUET will be handsomely 
printed on full size Music Paper, from plates engraved expressly for this publication. 
The Proprietors of this Work, while offering to the musical world an edition cheap 
beyond precedent in the annals of publication, have yet spared no expense to render 
it , if not superior, to the most expensive work extant ; and they entertain a 
confident expectation that, from its price being within the reach of all, and from 
the elegance of its execution worthy a in the drawing-room of the affluent, 
it will meet with that extensive encouragement by which only they can hope to be 
repaid for the necessary outlay. Arrangements will be made to publish New Copy- 
right pieces; and the Works of Foreign Composers will be presented with E 
Words, suited to the Drawing-room and to harmonize with the melody. The Sub- 
scribers to this work are particularly requested to show it to their musieal friends, 
as it is antipated the moderate charge for the Publication will occasion a great 
saving in the valuable time of the Professor and Student, by preventing the necessity 
of transcribing MS. music, which the general high rate of ch for musical works 
often tempts them to do. Great pains will be taken by the Editor to present this 
work free from inaccuracies. and in accordance with the advanced conditon of 
musical science. All communications addressed to him, at the Publisher's will be 
promptly attended to. 

G. PURKESS, 60, Dean Street, Soho; W. STRANGE, 21. Paternoster Row; 
and all Booksellers. 











London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
County of Middlesex, nter, at his office in Earl’s Court. Leicester Square, afore. 
said and Published by George Purkess, at the ‘“‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean- 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid: City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, March 13, 1845. 





